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enactment enabling the Secretary of State to raise
money in the United Kingdom.

In native States laws are passed by the ruling
Chief, in some cases aided by that British institu-
tion, a Legislative Council, and always with the
advice and approval of the political officer, repre-
senting the British Government, generally known
as the Resident. Certain rights are reserved to
the British Government, arising out of the fact that
for external purposes native States are regarded as
part of the British Empire.

On the Benches of the High Courts one-third
of the judges are by statute required to be barristers,
and every province is divided into Sessions Divi-
sions, the judge of each of which has power of life
and death, subject to the confirmation of the Highest
Court of Criminal Appeal in the Province. Elabo-
rate appeals are provided from the courts of the
magistrates of different classes. Civil Courts of
grades below that of the District Judge are almost
entirely presided over by natives of India, who also v
occupy, on an average, a dozen seats, at any given
time, on the benches of the High Courts from which
appeal lies in civil, and some criminal, cases to the
J udicial Committee of the Privy Council The system
of combining, in the person of one functionary, the
offices of Collector of Revenue and District Magis-
trate has been subjected to a perfect storm of criticism
by the advanced Indians and by the Congress School,